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THE SAMARITANS, 


No part of Wilson's work possesses greater | phet.—3. 


SEVENTH-DAY, SEVENTH MONTH 8, 1848. 





ing along the base of Gerizim ; and after pass- | a thought in thy heart of Belial.’ We could 
ing through a darkish vault, we ascended a | not but be much struck with his application of 
staircase, which led to his refidence directly | these passages‘of holy writ. 
over the synagogue. ‘ Thi is, your own| ‘Among the articles which the priest first 
house,’ were the simple term& inf which he | showed to us, was a copy of the Samaritan 
welcomed us to its hospitalitics. When we}Pentateuch, tolerably neatly written on paper. 
told him that we had lodged with the people! At my request, he explained to ine the powers 
of Hawarah during the preceding night, he of the Samaritan letters, and slowly read a 
began to curse them, and declared that they | portion of Genesis. When we told him that 
were fit forsevery evil deed, being known | the Samaritan Pentateuch had been printed in 
throughout the’Gountry as ‘ sellers of water.’ | England, he said, ‘1 know that,’ and then 
“Our host was much disappointed to find | brought us a few leaves, and afterwards the 
that we had strong doubts about the propriety | body, of the first volume of Walton’s Poly- 
of ranking the Beni-Israel of Bombay among | glott, in which it is contained. 
the Samaritans. That we might make no| “Jt was now full time for breakfast, and 
mistake in forming a judgment of them, he | the kind priest who had his table spread before 
would repeat, he said, the articles of the Sa-| us, took cure that we should do justice to all 
maritan creed, which he did in the following | the good things which he had provided for our 
terms :— refreshment. ‘To do us honour, he produced 
“1.—God is one.—2. Moses is the pro-!a considerable quantity of silver plate, which 
The Law is the book.—4. Geri-| had been in the family for several generations. 








interest than that which relates to the Sama-|zim is the Kiblah, [or sacred place].—5. | He also introduced us to his son, a handsome 
ritans. The ancient Shechem, where they | There will be a day of resurrection and judg-| and agreeable person, about thirty years of 


reside, at the base of Mount Gerizim, is now | ment. | age. 


called Nabulus. 


Into the hands of this young man we 


‘“* He also repeated some Arabic verses, in| put a copy of the Arabic New Testament; and , 


“We were impatient,” says our traveller, | which this creed was given at greater length, | he read with us the fourth chaptey of, John’s 
“to enter it, from our desire to find out the| but without any addition to its substantial | gospel, in which is contained the. interesting 


. remnant of its oldest inhabitants, the Sangari- | meaning. 


Whea we said that the Beni-Israel | and affecting narrative of our Lord’s interview 


tans, with whom, if possible, we were anxious | did not view Gerizim as a Kiblah, he said, | with the woman of Samaria at Jacob's well, 


to take up our abode, that we might learn as|* Then, most assuredly they are not Samari-|in our immediate neighbourhood. 
much as possible from them of their creed and | tans.’ 


condition. 


We asked for them at the gate/only to ourselves. 


] made the 
This concession, however, he made perusal of this chapter the occasion of exam- 


To some of the members | ining both father and son as to the views and 


first by the name of Samaritdani ; but by this |of his flock, who had begun to collect around expections of the present Samaritans relative 


cognomen they were unknown to the Arabs, | us, he said, ‘ These gentlemen have brought |to a Messiah. 
That of | me tidings of the Samaritans of Bombay.’ 


to whom we addressed our inquiry. 
the Hebrew Shomeronim was equally unintelli- 
gible. 


Samarah ! 
they are. 

to be our guide to their abodes. Conducting 
us through the bazar, he directed our attention 
to a venerable native trudging along, and dis- 
tinguished by a white turban and nearly as 
white a beard, whom he introduced to us as 
their priest. This proved to be the very per- 
son of whom we were in search. ‘I am, in- 





‘The Messiah,’ they said, ‘is 
not one of our “terms ; but we do not particu- 
“* We felt much interested in the avowal of | larly object to its use: We still expect a great 


As soon as | stumbled upon the Sd-| the doctrine of the resurrection by the Sama-| instructor and guide, whom we call Hathab, to 
marah, several voices exclaimed, Yes, the} ritans. 


When I asked the priest, on what) appear in the world.’” Hathabis a term sup- 


We shall soon show you where | passage of the Law he founded this important | posed to be derived from a word denoting re- 
A young man politely volunteered | tenet, he quoted the verse, ‘ See now that I,| pentance and pardon. 


even I, am he, and there is no god with me: || ‘ ‘The conversation, on this avowal of the 
kill, and I make alive,’ with an air of great) Samaritans, proceeded as follows :— 
confidence in the correciness of his’interpreta-| ‘* Wilson. —‘ Upon what passage of the Law 
tion, and asked us, ‘Do you think that men/| do you found this hope?’ 

are to remain in their graves aller they are “ Priest.—* Upon the words of Moses,— 
made alive again?’ In answer to a question |The Lord thy God will, from the midst of thy 
which we afterwards put to him, he supple-| brethren, raise up a prophet, like unto me, 


deed,’ he said, after receiving our salutations, | mented his creed, by declaring his belief in| unto him shall ye hearken.’ 


. e ‘ } ‘ < . } 
the priest of the Samaritans, Salamah Ibn | the existence of Satan, as a malignant and in- | 


“This is the language of the Samaritan 


Tobiah, the veritable correspondent of the|jurious spirit, having access to the souls of} version :— 


learned Frenchman, the Baron de Sacy;/men, to tempt and allure, 


whence do you come? ‘From Hind, from 
Bombay !’ ‘ Have you brought a letter from 


the Samaritans there?” ‘{ have brought,’ I 
said in reply, ‘a communication from the) 


Beni-Israel of Bombay, whom you suppose to 
be Samaritans.’ ‘This,’ cried he, ‘is what 
we have long wanted. Come along to my 
dwelling.’ Leading the way through the nar- 
row streets, he conducted us to a small con- 
glomeration of houses on the north-western 
part of the town, and close on the gardens ly- 





When we asked| : “ W.—‘ What do you think of the passage, 
him to point out the authority in the Penta- | —And I will put enmity between thee and the 
teuch, the standard of his faith, for this doc-| woman, and between thy seed and her seed ; 
trine, he said, ‘ The Nahash which addressed | it shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise 
Eve was more than a serpent. It was Satan} his heel? Does this apply to the Messiah ?” 
who spoke within that animal.’ ‘True,’ we|  “ Priest’s son.—‘ It may apply to the Mes- 
said, * but have you no more direct proof for} siah, and it may not apply to the Messiah.’ 
the personality of Satan in the books of Mo-| “ Priest.—* It does not apply to the Mes- 
ses?’ ‘Verily we have, we have,’ he replied | siah.’ 

with gréat emphasis, ‘ look at these texts, Cer-| “ W.—* What do you think of the passage, 
tain men, the children of Belial, are gone out | —The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, 
from among you ;—Beware that there be not |nor a lawgiver from between his feet, until 
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THE FRIEND. 
said that the ‘ Jews have no dealings with the lread the answers to the queries, the Epistles 
Samaritans.’ ” ' from London and elsewhere should at once be 
hen it was represented to the Jewish) read, and a committee appointed to prepare 
Rabbi a& Nabulus, “ that if Jews were to es- | answers if they should feel ability to do so,— 
tablish themselves at the place, they might | apprehending that more time would thus be 
soon enjoy a large share of worldly prospe- | allowed for the deliberate fulfilment of this im- 
rity and respectability, he said to me, I very | portant trust. 
much agree with you; but the chief Rabbi at| Besides the London Epistle, one was read 
Jerusalem, under whom I act, will not allow a/| from each of the recognised Yearly Meetings 
greater number of Jews to settle here than|in the United States. 
those you see, lest, tempted by the advantages} The reading of these documents, and the 
of Shechem, they should forsake the holy | appointment of the large committee, chiefly 
places, and, making a secular location of them- | occupied the first two sittings. _ 
selves in the Holy Land, disprove the prophe-} On Third-day the answers to fh® queries 
cies. WHfensthe Messiah comes, he added, | were read, and a summafy drawn up to be 
we shall still be a nation of priests ; and stram | sent to London Yearly’Meeting. It was sub- 
gers shall stand and feed our flocks, and the | ject of much regret that the number of report- 
sons of the alien shall be our (exclusive) plow- | ed cases of failure in business was far greater 
men, and our vinedressers. A similar expres-|than usual. That such should be the case 
sion of opinion we received elsewhere ; and | among Friends, is a striking indication of the 
the result of all our inquiries amongst the| general distress suffered by almost all classes, 
Jews of the East and of Europe simply is,|in this country, for some time past. 
that the Jews throughout the world, in the| - On Fourth and Sixth-day mornings, meet- 
present state of their unbelief and prophetical | ings for worship were held—a sitting for busi- 
misinterpretation, utterly disclaim the idea of| ness occupied the afternoon of each, also the 
colonizing the land of their fathers, and re-/| forenoon and afternoon of Fifth-day.’ In the 
strict the grounds of their present limited set-|course of these sittings, sundry documents 
tlements there to religious considerations. Aj forwarded by the Meeting for Sufferings in 
general colonization of the land of Israel by | London, were read; amongst these were an 
the Jews rejecting their spiritual King —Jesus | address to Lord John Russel, on the subject 
of Nazareth,—and cleaving to Rabbinism, ||of the National Defences, and a petition to 
believe to be impracticable.” Parliament for the Abolition of Capital Pun- 
(To be continued.) ishment ; also some information respecting the 
present state of those professing with Friends, 
on the Continent. That concerning our 
Friends at and near Stavanger, in Norway, 
was especially interesting, recalling, in some 
respects, the zeal, earnestness, and simplicity 
of the earlier days of the Society. 

The Yearly Meeting’s Committee proposed 
some changes in the rules respecting Appeals 
and Marriages, which, after some deliberation, 
were agreed to. 


On Sixth-day evening, at the last sitting, 
the epistles prepared by the various sub-com- 
mittees were read and adopted. It was ob- 
served, that although the Yearly Meeting of 
New England has regularly corresponded by 
epistle with this Yearly Meeting, no reply has 
been made to them for the last three years; 
and that this looked somewhat remarkable. 
The sub-committee, to whom the New England 
epistle was from time to time remitted, not 
having felt freedom to prepare a reply, it was 
agreed that directions should be given, when 
acknowledging the receipt of the aforesaid 
epistle, to inform them of the circumstance. 

The deliberations of the Yearly Meeting 
were conducted with customary calmness, 
kindness, and condescension, and nothing oc- 
curred to intercept the prevalent harmony. 







































Shiloh come ; and unto him shall the gather- 
ing of the people be? To whom does this 
apply ? 

« Priest.—* Don’t say Shiloh but Shalah.’ 

*“ W,—* Take the word in either form you 
please. 

«“ P,—‘ Shalah is equivalent to Shalamah 
(Solomon) [the peaceful one ?”] 

*« W.—‘*How do you make the passage 
agree with this interpretation ! 

«“ P.—* The sceptre did not depart from 
Judah till the days of Solomon, till the days 
of -his son Rehoboam, as you may see even 
from those unworthy historical books that are 
in the*hands of the Jews.’ 

«“ W.—+ But how do you make out that the 
gathering of the nations was to Solomon ?” 

“P.—* Why do you not know that his 
kingdom extended from el-’Arish to Damascus, 
and from the Great Sea to the Euphrates ? 
The Queen of Sheba came to visit him, and 
brought him presents from a far country. He 
held the birds of the air and the beasts of the 
field in subjection. Joseph, and not Judah, 
has been, and will be the deliverer. From 
thence is the shepherd, the stone of Israel.’ 

‘“* The fable with which the priest concluded 
his notice of Solomon, is common to the Jews, 
the Muhammadans, and the Samaritans. 

“We all felt much interested in this con- 
versation. I was quite convinced from the 
keenness with which my views were impugn- 
ed, that the prophecy respecting Shiloh is a 
very sore one in the eyes of the Samaritans, 
and that they feel that their interpretation is a 
very urhatural one. 

_ * We went to visit the Jewish synagogue in 
the interior of Nabulus. It is merely a small 
room connected with the cluster of their 
houses, about four yards by eight; but it is 
sufficient in size for the accommodation of the 
community to which it belongs, which, by the 
chief Rabbi was represented to us as consist- 
ing merely of twenty families With sixty souls. 
When we expressed ourselves with surprise to 
this individual that so few Jews have estab- 
lished themselves in this flourishing and beau- 
tiful town, he said, ‘ Many of our people are 
inclined to settle here ; but the ruling rabbi at 
Jerusalem, to whom we all owe subjection, 
won’t grant them permission. We are not 
allowed to think of colonizing the country at 
present, or even, generally speaking, to en- 
gage in secular pursuits. Here we are to 
weep over the desolations of the country, and 
to engage in religious services as a holy peo- 
le.” 
. “The Rabbi, before we left him, asked us 
why we had not taken up our abode with his 
people, instead of * the despicable Samaritans.’ 
“There are Jews every where,’ we said in re- 
ply ; ‘but there are Samaritans only at Na- 
bulus. We wish to make inquiry into their 
sentiments and practices. Come and visit us 
at their houses.’ The Rabbi and two of his 
friends next morning availed themselves of 
our invitation. When the Samaritan priest 
saw them approaching us, he called out, 
* Who told these brutes to come hither? To 
this day we see something of that spirit which 
brought matters to such a state, that it was 
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Dublin and London Yearly Meetings. 


Pursuant to intimation in last number, the 
following extracts from the “ British Friend” 
have been taken :— 


Dusurn Yearty Meetine commenced on 
Fisst-day the 30th of Fourth month. It was 
pretty large, and there was a considerable at- 
tendance of our younger Friends. But many 
familiar faces were absent; some removed by 
death, others detained by the infirmities of 
age, by illness in their families, or other 
causes. To those who are somewhat advanc- 
ed in life, the gradual but sure progress to- 
wards a total change in the individuals com- 
posing these annual assemblies, is a solemn 
and instructive lesson. 

There has, probably, not been so small an 
attendance of English Friends, on any occa- 
sion, for the last forty years. ‘This may per- 
haps be attributed to the apprehensions respect- 
ing the unsettled state of Ireland, which the 
public papers have of late been calculated to 
induce, but which to those who live on the 
spot appear grievously exaggerated. Except 
the great number of military in the streets of 
Dublin, and perhaps some addition to the usu- 
al prevalence of poverty among our poor, 
there was nothing to alarm the most timid or 
sensitive. 

The Meeting for Discipline opened on Sec- 
ond-day morning. The certificates of our 
English Friends in the ministry having been 
read, the clerk proposed an alteration in the 
usual routine of the business, which, after 
some discussion, was adopted. This alteration 
provided that, instead of proceeding first to 


Lonvon Yearty Meetinc.—Meetine oF 
Ministers anp Expers.—This body held its 
first sitting on Second-day morning, the 22nd 
of Fifth munth, at 11 o’clock. The same 
Friends as last year, officiating as Clerks. 

There seemed to be about the usual number 
of Friends in attendance ; yet there were seve- 
ral conspicuous members absent—some having 
been removed by death since last year, and 
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others prevented from being present by age, 
or bodily affliction. 

Ackworth School.—The adjourned Gene- 
ral Meeting was held in Devonshire-house, on 
Third-day afternoon, the 23d of Fifth month. 
The number of Friends who attended was 
larger than in some previous years. The 
Report presented by the Committee gave an 
encouraging account of the condition of the 
School, The vacation granted last summer 
having proved a successful experiment, a simi- 
lar recess was proposed to be given during the 
present year; and the General Meeting is to 
be held on the 5th of Seventh month, being a 
fortnight earlier than in usual course. 

The appeal made to Friends. last year for 


pecuniary help, to enable the Committee to 


make large improvements in the School Build- 
ings, had been most liberally responded to, 
and upwards of 5,600. subscribed. The new 
buildings, and the extensive alterations requir- 
ed in the old school room, &c., were reported 
to be mostly completed ; and as fully realizing 
the benefits anticipated from them. The new 
meeting-house will be ready for the use of the 


coming General Meeting. The entire cost of 


these improvements was said to be about 
6,200/., or 6007. more than the sum already 
subscribed, 

The current expenditure of the year 1847, 
quite unconnected with the cost of alterations 
or new buildings, had been unusually large, 
and it has exceeded the income by 1262/. 14s. 
2d. 

From the explanations given, it appeared 
that more than one-half of this excess had 
arisen from the unusually high price of provi- 
sions, and from expenses arising out of, or in 
connection with, the granting of a general va-~ 
cation. An addition to the permanent income 
of the school of from 500/. to 600/, per an- 
num, seems to be required. ‘This is conse- 
quent on the greater number of teachers now 
employed, and the somewhat higher salaries 
given. To obtain this addition to the income, 


the committee propose to introduce, instead of 


the present uniform annual payment of 102, 
for each scholar, three different rates, viz., 
101., 151., and 201. This proposal excited 
much discussion, and we elicited from it, that 
the sum paid by parents was not in any way 
to affect the treatment of their children, this 
remaining uniform as heretofore. It was 
urged, that many children go to Ackworth, 
whose parents are able to pay the entire cost 
of their board and instruction; that it was 
more just that this payment should be made 
as a debt due from them to the school, for the 


benefit which it conferred, than in the form of 


a subscription through the Monthly Meeting ; 
that the children of indigent parents had the 
first claim on the annual subscriptions, and on 
the property of the institution, and that the 
proposed variation of terms was suited to the 
varied circumstances of the Friends who sent 
children to Ackworth School. ‘These expla- 
nations appeared to remove the apprehensions 
of Friends as to the practical working of the 
plan, and it was agreed to recommend the 
adoption of it to the Yearly Meeting. 
Fourth-day morning, Fifth month 24th. 
_ The Yearly Meeting of Men Friends assem- 
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bled at 10 o’clock, and was rather smaller} Many pertinent remarks were made on di- 
than for some years past. Previous to the|vers exceptions in the answers, which, it is 
opening minute, several brief communications | hoped, may be subject of profitable reflection 
were offered by Friends in different parts of|at a future time. 

the meeting. A letter from our dear and venerable Friend 

The usual preliminary business, of reading | William Gundry, of Calne, in Wiltshire, who. 
over the representatives’ names, &c., having | was prevented attending by bodily indisposi- 
been gone through, the meeting proceeded to | tion, was then read, and produced a very sol- 
the reading of the Foreign Epistles. emn impression on the meeting. He express- 

In reference to the Epistle from the larger|ed the warm feelirg of Christian solicitude 
body in New England, which mentioned the| which lived in his heart towards his brethren 
existence of separate meetings, and evinced a|in religious profession ; imparting both doc- 
disposition to stand open towards a reconcilia-|trine and counsel for the encouragement and 
tion of the existing differences, a Friend said,|admonition of those then assembled at the 
that before the minute respecting the Epistles| Yearly Meeting, which was received with 
was adopted, he wished to observe, that since| much cordiality of feeling, and the clerk was 
the reading of the New England Epistle, he}directed to express as much, in agknowledging 
had been led to consider whether the meeting|to William Gundry the receipt of his letter. 
ought not to avoid taking any further step| Afternoon Sitting.—The Answers were 
relative to it. He submitted to the body of| concluded, embracing also the report from the 
Friends then assembled, if it would not be best | meeting of Ministers and Elders, 
to adopt the mode of proceeding observed by| The remainder of the sitting was occupied 
the Yearly Meetings of Philadelphia, Ohio,|in considering the state of Society, as exhibit- 
and Dublin, as regarded the Epistle from New | ed in the Answers from the different Quarterly 
England ; for. he feared, that the returning on | Meetings ; in the course of which much perti- 
our part, of any Epistle in reply, would only | nent and weighty counsel was imparted ; set- 
tend to make the breach alluded to between |ting forth, in terms at once striking and im- 
the two bodies in New England, wider and | pressive, that until we became more like the 
wider. ‘Iwo other Friends spoke in approba-| retired, spiritually-minded, and self-denying 
tion of this course ; one of them remarking, | people, that members of this religious Society 
that while he had, with many Friends, felt} were in the beginning, the deficiencies com- 
most deeply pained at the state of things which | plained of, in the fulfilment of the various 
existed in the quarter from whence the Epistle | duties of our Christian profession would not 
in question came ; and might say that he had | cease to be causes of sorrow to the upright in 
no persona! acquaintance, nor any correspon- | heart, who travailed in spirit for the prosperity 
dent amongst them, yet he did think, that it} of Zion. 
was truly lamentable, for two bodies profess- Sixth-day afternoon, Fifth month 26th. 
ing equally to believe in the perceptible guid-| Greatest portion of the time was given to 
ance of the Light of Christ, to be.yet in a| considering the state of the Society, as devel- 
state of opposition, and estranged from each | oped in the Answers ; during which a number 
other ; and at the same time having allusion|of Friends offered a variety of pointed and 
made to them, in another Epistle, as if the one| excellent observations; more particularly, in 
were animated by the spirit of him who was| relation to the deficiencies in the sixth and 
termed ‘ the accuser of the brethren,” seventh answers. 

These remarks seemed to make a deep im-| While there could be no donbt that a num- 
pression on the meeting; but some who did| ber of the cases of failure and want of punc- 
not appear to harmonize with them, by again|tuality which had been reported, were occa- 
introducing the subject of Slavery, which|sioned by causes of ordinary occurrence ; it 
seemed to have previously been disposed of,| was believed that others had arisen from un- 
succeeded in turning the attention of Friends | warrantable speculation, in a variety of ways ; 
from the subject for a time. and disapprobation, it was believed, ought to 

The accounts of Sufferings were then read,| be expressed, in reference as well to those 
and occupied the remainder of the sitting. The | cases of adventure where success had followed, 
amount including the costs of distraint, was|as to those where the parties had not only 
upwards of £6000, lost their all, but had been the means of bring- 

The Answers to the Queries were entered|ing poverty and suffering upon others, and 
upon, and were proceeded with as far as Dur-| their wives and families. Many weighty re- 
ham. marks were made, by way of warning to 

The Answers called forth many observa-| Friends, against the inordinate pursuit of 
tions in the course of the afternoon ; those es-| wealth; and others pointed out the ruinous 
pecially which contained exceptions to the| consequences which often resulted from the 
4th, the 6th, and the 7th Queries. In one} indulgence of a worldly spirit. 

Quarterly Meeting, some Friends had so far} There was manifested on the part of a num- 
deviated from their principles, as to purchase | ber of Friends, a desire that, as regarded the 
articles which had been distrained ; but as a | exceptions to the latter part of the 7th Query, 
proposition was coming to the Yearly Meeting|the Society in its collective capacity should 
on the subject, it was concluded to defer fur- | commend to our members the practice of total 
ther remark till that opportunity arrived. abstinence from all intoxicating liquors as a 

Fifth-day morning, Fifth month 25th. beverage ; and many striking and well authen- 

The answers were read from Essex, andj ticated statements were made, showing the 
proceeded with as far as Norfolk and Nor-| lamentable consequences arising from the use 
wich, of intoxicating drink in the community at 
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large, which appeared deeply to impress many | 
minds ; but Friends did not seem prepared to | 
think that the Yearly Meeting could, either| 


with propriety or safety, adopt such a course | 
| 


character. In regard to the two first men- ; length, and with much force and solemnity of 
tioned, he had, as an individual, no doubt| feeling. We do not remember to have ever 
whatever in his mind, that both of them had heard this subject more admirably and appro- 
been rightly separated from the body. In the priately spoken to, in reference particularly, 


as that proposed ; and that it must be left Slead however, that of New England, the case |to those mistaken ideas of such Friends as 


those members who felt it required of them to 


was entirely different. ‘There, both bodies | give up the practice of what some term little 


labour for the promotion of the Temperance | professed to hold the same principles, and to | things—sacrificing principle to expediency — 
Reformation, to continue their individual efforts |be governed by the same Divine light, and on the plea that the end justified the means— 


in that cause. 
The sitting closed by reading a letter from 


\therefore, unless the Yearly Meeting should | concluding that while acting thus, they could 


see it its duty, in the first place, to endeavour | yet retain their attachment to greater things, 


our dear Friend Elizabeth Fox, of Falmouth, | to heal the breach in that quarter, he could or the weightier matters of the law ; but alas! 
who, from age and bodily infirmity, was un-|see no probability whatever of benefit arising | how often had these been seen, through this 


able to attend the Yearly Meeting. This | 


communication was very acceptable, and the | try ; but, on the contrary, much harm: 


Clerk was requested to acknowledge the same. 
Seventh-day morning, Fifth month 27th. 

The meeting had its attention directed to 
the circumstances connected with the situation 
of Friends, of the different Yearly Meetings 
on the American continent. Both by the 
Friend who introduced the subject, and by 
others, allusion was made to the secessions 
which, of late years, have unhappily taken 
place among our American brethren; first, 
that of the Hicksites ; then that of a more re- 
cent period, viz., the Anti-Slavery Friends, in 
Indiana ; and lastly, that which occurred two 
years ago in New England. 
of a religious and social character, which had 
sprung {rom these painful interruptions to the 


The evils, both | 


from the interference of Friends in this coun. |despising of small things, even to “fall by 
little and litle,” &e. 

It was observed by another Friend, that he} The rest of the sitting was occupied by 
did not think this Yearly Meeting was in a|reading the Ackworth School report, and in 
condition to‘issue, at present, an epistle of the | ah interesting discussion on the propriety of 
kind proposed. It was beyond all doubt, that altering the rate of admission. ‘The reasons 
in New England, the separation had its origin | for the alteration as adverted to in another 
in the circulation of works among them pub- | column, were fully gone into, and the propo- 
lished in this country, containing sentiments | sal of the General Meeting was agreed to; it 
at variance with the genuine doctrines and | being understood, however, that it should be 
principles of this people, as the same were| merely as an experiment ; and in the event of 
held by our early predecessors; and from the its not answering the expectations thal were 
recognition by Friends of the authors of those | entertained, the former rate of admission could 
writings. It was, moreover, a fact, that one be reverted to. 
of the Yearly Meetings in America had re-| Afternoon Sitting.—Proceeded with read- 
monstrated with this meeting, in regard to the | ing the reports from the different schools, the 
works referred to ; to which remonstrance, so! remarks which they elicited being very inter- 
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unity and harmony of the body, were adverted 
10 in very impressive and affecting terms ; and | not being clean, he was satisfied this meeting 
the meeting was desired to dwell under the| was not in a condition to render effectual help | 
feeling which such an aspect of things was | in the case. 

calculated to produce, in order that it might After considerable expression of sentiment, 


ed. In these circumstances, our own eee 





es as he knew, no reply had ever been return-|esting; and as regards that of Brookfield, in 


Ireland, our Lrish Friends were encouraged to 
apply for assistance to Friends on this side the 
Channel, in order to enable them to afford the 
means of education to the full number of chil- 
dren that could be admitted to share the bene- 


be favoured with a sense and judgment, whe- | mostly in accordance with the views of those | fits of the institution. 


ther there was not called for at its hands, the | first alluded to, in the course of which, one 
issuing of a general epistle in Gospel love, to| Friend, in particular, went at length into a 
those of our brethren in America who are in|description and elucidation of the g 

correspondence with this Yearly Meeting ;|Christian unity and fellowship—of the views 


Third-day morning, 30th of Fifth month. 
Selected minutes of the Meeting for Suffer- 


ground of ings were read ; the first, relating to members 


of our Society residing in Foreign parts, and 


setting forth our sense of the value of true|of our first Friends thereon—of the bond of| beyond the limits of any recognised meeting, 


Christian unity, and declaring our continued | brotherhood, as well as of the large amount of 
adherence to those principles and doctrines of | Christian liberty which prevailed among them, 
the Gospel, which first brought this Society | and of the patience and charity which they 
together as a church, and had bound us toge. |exercised one towards another ; which he ex- 
ther up to the present day. emplified in the case of oaths, on which im- 
- It was the opinion of some Friends, that| portant testimony of the Society, difference of 
such a document might even be of service to | sentiment long existed among the early Friends 
our own members in this country ; and one |—the discussion was closed, and a committee 
Friend said we had need to look to ourselves, | appointed, consisting of nine or ten Friends, to 
for we have already had something of a sepa- consider of and prepare the Epistle, and bring 
ration in this country ; and we did not know,!in the same to the present, or to a future 
how soon we might havea shaking, which Yearly Meeting. 
might bring upon us a calamity similar to that | Second-day morning, Fifth month 29th. 
which had occurred among Friends, on the} Some instructive and interesting observa- 
other side of the Atlantic. | tions were made by two Friends in reference 
The originator of the proposed address did | to the danger of our younger Friends being 
not feel anxious, as to whether Friends should | led astray, in this age of scientific research, 
see their way at the present time to its issue ;| and of high mental cultivation and refinement, 
but had rather a view to the propriety of the | from that faithful adherence to our profession, 
matter being’ simply considered, and in the} which it was so desirable should distinguish 
event of a committee being appointed, that | this religious Society, to whom the great Head 
they should be left at liberty to report, either | of the church had committed, as a trust, those 
to this, or to the next Yearly Meeting. precious principles and testimonies which Were 





Several others having expressed concurrence 
in these views, a Friend observed, that he did 
not see how this meeting could, by the putting 
forth of the Epistle proposed, be expected to 
succeed in promoting the desired harmony ; 
inasmuch as it was very well known, that the 
circumstances which had occasioned the sepa- 
rations in America, were very different in their 





promulgated by our early predecessors. The 
importance of faithfulness to the individual 
peace of our members, in their associating 
with others for the promotion of objects in- 
volving the present and future well-being 

the human family ; and the bearing of that 
faithfulness on our stability as a Christian 


Church, were dwelt upon at considerable | following Minute for the adoption of the meet- 


occupied considerable attention. It appeared 
that the number of such Friends was upwards 
of 150. An epistle to this class, which had 
been prepared by the Meeting for Suflerings, 
was read; and in addition to its being to be 
forwarded to the parties by the said meeting, 
a copy was directed to be sent to those Month- 
ly Meetings at home, of which they were yet 
members. Satisfaction was expressed, that 
the meeting aforesaid had been enabled to put 
forth such a document. 

A Friend adverted to what he deemed an 
objectionable sentiment in this epistle, with a 
view, we presume, to its being rectified ; but it 
was stated by the clerk, that the paper was 
not before the meeting for revision, and there- 
fore no farther notice was taken of the Friend’s 
remark. Now, we feel bound to observe, that 
this practice is, in our judgment, not only un- 
constitutional, but absolutely unsafe ; inas- 
much as the Society at large may thus be 
made accessory to the propagation of grievous 
and palpable error. 

Fourth-day Afternoon.—The Committee 
appointed to prepare an Epistle to the Ameri- 
can Yearly Meetings, reported, that afier 
several conferences on the subject, they had 


g of|come to the conclusion not to produce such an 


Epistle before the occurrence of another Year- 
ly Meeting. They submitted, however, the 
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ing :—*‘ In the course of our deliberations, we 
have been introduced into a deep religious 
concern for the preservation of our Society 
every where, as a united body : upholding our 





333 
during the sitting for discipline said, “ The | much trouble to some in England, was his 
man’s part, the creaturely part, has no right | undyed garments. Various opportunities were 
to meddle with the business of the Monthly | had with him to induce him to dress as Friends 
Meeting; neither can it do any good.” Per- | there usually did. ‘This he could not do; and 


THE FRIEND. 


ancient standard of faith and practice, in all haps the same forward, unsanctified spirit was | finding his way somewhat closed, he meekly 


its fulness, spirituality, and simplicity, and we 
desire to dwell under the weight of this con- 
cern.” 

This Minute being acceptable, it was direct- 
ed to be introduced into all the American 
Epistles. 





For “‘ The Friend.” 


Thomas Seattergood and his Times. 
(Continued from page 326.) 


Some years before the Revolution, William 
Hunt had in common with many other Friends, 
a deep and settled conviction that a time of 
trial and suffering was coming on America. 
On the 18th of Second month, 1770, being at 
a meeting at Centre, in South Carolina, he 
was earnestly engaged in exhorting those pre- 
sent to examine the foundation on which they 
were building before a time of trial came ; 
adding, “* The Lord will visit this land with 
his judgments, and then it will be known who 
hath built upon the sure foundation, and who 
hath not. In that time of deep trial, the hy- 
pocrites, formalists, and nominal Quakers will 
not only suffer, but many will perish and 
come to nought ; whilst those who have built 
upon the sure Rock of ages, will be preserved 
by him in the midst of these trials, as it were 
in the hollow of his hand, ‘There are many 
grown, and now within the audience of my 
voice, that shall see these times come.” 

Such prophetic presentiments have been 
felt at different times, and on different occa- 
sions, by many of the faithful servants of the 
Lord. Several years before the great troubles 
broke out in {reland in 1690, William Ed. 
mundson had a weighty sense on his spirit 
that trials were approaching, and that the 
Lord would spread the carcases of men on 
theearthasdung. He says, “ So in the Spirit 
and power of the Lord, | faithfully and plain- 
ly warned Friends and others of it in many 
public meetings ; and often in the Lord’s mov- 
ings, advised Friends to lessen their concerns 
in the world, and be ready to receive the Lord 
in his judgments, which were at hand, and to 
flee unto him for succour, that they might have 
a place of safety in him. The like doctrine, 
admonition and exhortation, often and in many 
places I was moved of the Lord to publish. 
So [ am a witness, that his care is over his 
people, that they be not surprised, but make 
ready against the day of trial. And in a short 
time trouble came on apace.” 

In the testimony concerning Susanna Light- 
foot we are informed, that at “ divers meetings” 
previous to the breaking out of the American 
Revolution, she proclaimed in an awful man- 
ner that a stormy day was approaching. A 
day which would shake the foundations of 
men ; and in which many of the formal pro- 
fessors in our Society would be blown away. 

William Hunt was again on a religious 
visit in the northern provinces in 1770. He 
attended the Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia 
on the 26th of Fourth month in that year, and 


manifested therein, as in a Monthly Meeting | intimated that if Friends were uneasy with 
held many years afterwards, in which James| him he would return home. He then stated 
Simpson was led to make this close and start- | that as there was no immediate opportunity of 
ling remark. “There are some members of| sailing, and he did not wish to be burdensome, 
this meeting who cannot touch the ark of the he would be willing to follow his trade as a 
covenant, but they leave the mark of their | tailor for his support, whilst he remained, and 
dirty fingers upon it.” would be glad if Friends would furnish him 
On the first day of the Fifth month, 1771,| work. His meekness made a favourable im- 
William Hunt sailed from Philadelphia to per- | pression on all, and those who were dissatis- 
form a religious visit to Friends in Great Brit- | fied with his dress, were not willing to take 
ain, having Thomas Thornburg for his com- | the responsibility of preventing the fulfilment 
panion. Phey reached London in 28 days|of his Gospel mission. They withdrew all 
from the time of leaving port ; and after attend- | objection, or as he himself says in a letter to 
ing a few meetings there, proceeded to the|his cousins Reuben and Margaret Haines, 
north of England ; thence to Scotland and Ire- | ‘* Way opens for my visit among Friends.” 
land. After his return to England from the| William Hunt and Thomas Thornburg about 
latter place, he wrote the following letter to|the close of Seventh month, 1772, went to 
Uriah Woolman. | Holland, accompanied by Samuel Emlen and 
“Colchester, Sixth month 2Ist,1772. | Morris Birkbeck. After visiting the Friends 
“Truly united cousin,— there, he embarked for Scarborough, but by 
* In the continued feeling of true brotherly | stress of contrary winds, not being able to 
regard,—in the heavenly relation of the in-| reach that place, he was landed at Shields on 
ward man, according to the tender mercies of | the 25th of the Eighth month. The next af- 
our God,—I salute thee, and inform that we |ternoon he went to the house of James King, 
are in health. - near New Castle, where on the 2&th he was 
“| received thy very acceptable letter of the | taken ill. On the fourth day of his sickness 
Third month, which ministered humbling sat- | the disorder appeared to be the small pox, and 
isfaction to my mind, in a sense of the abound- | William addressing his companion said,— 
ing of that unity, which is peace. We parted |‘* This sickness is nigh unto death, if not 
with dear cousin John Woolman, two days | quite.” On Thomas Thornburg saying he 
sifice. He was then as well as usual. Hej hoped it might not be so, William continued, 
has great and acceptable service here. The |‘* My coming hither seems to me providential, 
singularity of his appearance is not only |and when! wait, | am inclosed, and see no 
strange, bul very.exercising to many valuable | farther.” He said at one time,—* One would 
Friends, who have had several opportunities | wonder all the world does not seek after a 
of conference with him. Some are still dis-| quiet mind, it is such a treasure now.” He 
satisfied ; others are willing to leave it. The | was full of peace, and notwithstanding the dis- 
purity of his ministry gains universal appro- | tressing nature of his complaint he manifested 
bation. I hope he stands on that Foundation | no impatience,—nothing but resignation to the 
which will bear him through all. He is now | Lord’s will. In the fulness of contented faith 
gone towards Yorkshire ; and we are bending | he exclaimed, “ It is enough; my Master is 
for Norwich, in company with Deborah and| here.” A Friend saying we might find cause 
Sarah Morris. of thankfulness in all our afflictions, he said, 
** Since | wrote thee from Liverpool in the | ‘* Great cause indeed. I never saw it clearer. 
Tenth month, we have been through England, | Oh the wisdom !—the wisdom and goodness, 
which was a laborious, exercising journey.|—the mercy and kindness, has appeared to 
But Divine help was near, to support, and | me wonderful, and the further and deeper we 
enable us to pass through many trying dispen-| go, the more we wonder. | have admired 
sations. Blessed be his holy name, who is| since | was cast on this bed, that all the world 
worthy to have the first fruits of all our la-| does not seek after the enjoyment of Truth, it 
bours. We now purpose, if the Lord open|so far transcends all other things.” Thus pa- 
our way according to present prospect, shortly | tiently he endured the disease that lay heavily 
to embark for Holland. upon him; being always hopeful, and some- 
“ Thus, | give thee a short hint of our step- | times rejoicing in hope, and making inward 
ping along. | always rejoice on hearing from | melody to the Lord. Just before his close he 
thee, if well, and sympathize, if otherwise ;— | triumphantly exclaimed, “Friends, Truth 
as my life.is much wrapped up in that har- | reigns over all !” 
monious sweetness which we so frequently| ‘Thus died William Hunt. He was of a 
partook of,—so that neither length of time, | meek and retiring spirit, yet was sharp in op- 
nor separation of our little frames, in the | posing error, and unbending in support of the 
least abates its circulation : but with renewed | Truth. He was an example of patient silent 
satisfaction, | remember the pleasant moments | waiting in meeting for the arising of life, and 
we enjoyed together. a skilful divider of the word, when the Lord 
Thy loving cousin, called him to~minister. To the babes in 
Witiiam Hunt.” | Christ, his doctrine dropped as the rain on the 
The singularity of the appearance of John | tender grass ; to the self-willed and unfaith- 
Woolman above referred to, which caused so| ful, the backsliding and rebellious, the word 


















































in his mouth was as a two-edged sword. Al- 
though but in his 39th year, he stood as an /| pursuits are not the main business of life, but 


elder in experience and stability, even as a|may be allowable relaxations. 


father in the church, worthy of double honour. 

In America, gloom overshadowed the pros- 
pect of the future. The difficulties, the dis- 
tresses, prophesied of by many of the Lord’s 
servants were fast coming upon the land. 
Friends generally whilst continuing to set 


THE FRIEND. 


bute to it myself; but still remember, these 


My brother 


Samuel remembers thy family, and speaks of 
Follow the example of 


them with esteem. 
wise men,—seek their company,—and then 
thou wilt become such thyself, and be an ex- 
ample to others.” 


Third month 15th, 1770, at the close 


forth their sense of the rights and liberties of| of a long letter on botanical subjects, he adds, 


the subject, were yet endeavouring to allay 
that excitement amongst their fellow-citizens, 
which was fast hurrying them into warlike 
collision with the authority of the king. In 


England, Friends were fervent advocates of 


the rights and interests of the colonies, and 
many of them were using all the influence, 
that the Society they representéd possessed, as 
well as that which their own high standing in 
the community gave them, to turn the minis- 
try from that course of policy which eventu- 
ally brought on war. Amongst these perse- 
vering labourers Dr. John Fothergill and 
David Barclay were the most conspicuous. 
The efforts of Dr. Fothergill and others in 
this cause are somewhat set forth in Benja- 
min Franklin’s works and memoirs, and more 
particularly in private letters never yet pub- 
lished. In hope that this part of our history 
may shortly receive ample justice at the hands 
of another, who has collected much valuable 
material, we shall leave it, briefly touch upon 
a favourite pursuit of John Fothergill’s, and 
illustrate it by extracts from unpublished let- 
lers, and an anecdote. This pursuit was the 
collection of botanical specimens, the product 
of various countries, and requirit.g for success- 
ful cultivation, various degrees of temperature, 
and different qualities of soil. To give to 
exch that situation which best conduced to 
their healthful growth required an extensive 
suite of green-houses and hot-houses, and 
these he had prepared on his estate at Upton. 


To collect rare plants, he not only commis: | 


sioned captains of vessels trading to foreign 


ports, but he had agents employed in different | 


countries for the same purpose. In America 


William Bartram, at his expense, searched the | 
Floridas for curious plants and unknown flow- 


ers, and Humphrey Marshall at his residence 
in Chester county, Pennsylvania, during many 
years busied himself in collecting for him, 
whatever the middle provinces could furnish, 
to enrich his vegetable stores. ‘The corres- 
pondence of Dr. Fothergill was interesting. In 
writing to Humphrey Marshall, Third month 
2d, 1767, he thus terminates a letter request- 
ing American plants, ‘“ Whilst, however, I 
am putting thee upon these services, | must 
desire thee not to go into these searches so 
much as either to lessen thy attention to the 
duties of thy station here, or thy regard to the 
more essential ones of another life. 1 endea- 
vour to keep all these things in their proper 
place, and by no means suffer them to inter- 
fere with more important considerations. ‘They 
are lawful,—but may not be to all expedient ; 
and whilst J am gratifying an inclination the 
most innocent, I would havea care not to hurt 
another. I shall be pleased with thy corres- 
pondence ; and if occasion offers, shall gladly 


‘Perhaps thou wilt be surprised when | tell 
thee, one of my principal inducements to make 
these kind of collections, is, that when I grow 
old, and am unfit for the duties of a most ac- 
tive life, | may have some little amusement in 
store to fill up those hours, when bodily infir- 
mity may require some external consolations. 
[ hope, however, not to forget, that there are 


others, much more adequate to the desires of 


our better part,—that part, which, when sepa- 
rated from the body, may be enabled to see 
in a moment, all that we seek for here with 
such solicitude and industry,—and yet see it 
but in part.” 

Ninth month, 1772, writing from Ches- 
hire, he says, “‘ For about 10 weeks every 
summer, my sister and myself retire to this 
distance, in order to enjoy a little quiet, and 
recess from the constant hurry we are kept in 
during our residence in town : for between the 
business of my profession, attention to some 
services in the Society, and various other en- 


gagements, | am kept in as constant a state of 


full occupation as | know how to undergo. It 
is from this place, commonly, that I endeav- 
our to borrow a little time for my correspon- 
dence. But the last year | was even deprived 
of this opportunity too, by the necessity I was 
under of defending myself against an adver- 
sary of the worst sort,—a man of much cun- 
ning, and very little principlee . . . This 
affair claimed a good deal of the time, that I 
could have wished to dispose of in a more 
agreeable manner ; to have recruited my worn 
out strength, and to have acknowledged the 
kindnesses | had received from my correspon- 
| dents, thyself in particular. But such was my 
embarrassment, both during my stay here, 


| power to write a single letter to any Friend in 
| extreme urgency. 

“| have given thee this full account of my 
situation, in order to inform thee of the occa- 
sion of my silence, and which I think thou 
wilt acknowledge was not of the least moment. 
Another distressing circumstance likewise dur- 
ing the winter and this spring, kept my mind 
exceedingly engaged, and that was my brother 
Samuel’s indisposition, He lived near 200 
miles from me, so that it was not in my power 
to attend him personally. My sister was much 
with him, and | saw him before his close, 
But the necessity of frequently corresponding 
with his physicians, and my own anxiety about 
him, joined to all my other occupations, kept 
my head, and hands, and heart as fully en- 
gaged as I know how to express. He was 
removed just as our Yearly Meeting was over, 
and I came down hither to feel more fully than 





promote thy interest here, as well as contri-|1 could before, how much of my comfort in 





America, except one or two on business of 





this life, was taken from me. A brother,—a 
friend,—a counsellor,—an example,—a cause 
of much reputation to his family, and the 
church, all in one valuable life! But we 
know not what is best—only that we should 
endeavour to sit looser and looser to every en- 
joyment here. By the favour of Providence, 
this [ hope will be my future engagement, and 
to look at the end of all things.” 


(To be continued.) 
—_—<—— 


For ‘* The Friend.” 


ELIZABETH FRY. 


(Continued from page 328.) 


In the First month, 1842; Elizabeth Fry 
was invited to the lord mayor's dinner at the 
mansion house. This was an entertainment 
given by the mayor Sir John Pirie, to the min- 
istry, and she thus describes it in a letter to 
her sister Buxton. ‘‘ With respect to my 
mansion-house visit, it appeared laid upon me 
to go, therefore | went; also at the most earn- 
est wish of the lord mayor and lady mayor- 
ess. I was wonderfully strengthened bodily 
and mentally, and believe | was in my right 
place there, though an odd one for me. I sat 
between Prince Albert and Sir Robert Peel at 
dinner, and a most interesting time we had ; 
our conversation on very numerous important 
subjects, The prince, ministers, bishops, citi- 
zens, church, Quakers, &c. &c., all surround. 
ing one table, and such a feeling of harmony 
over us all. It was a very remarkable occa- 
sion; | hardly ever had such kindness and 
respect shown me; it was really humbling and 
affecting to me and yet sweet, to see such 
various persons, who | had worked with for 
years past, showing such genuine kindness 
and esteem, so far beyond my most unworthy 
deserts.” Il. p. 447. 

Truly it was an odd place for a Quaker 
preacher. A dinner given at the mansion- 
house by the lord mayor of London, to the 
highest and proudest nobility and gentry in 
the kingdom, must have been an exhibition of 
pomp and grandeur such as is not often ex- 
ceeded. The German Prince Puckler Mus- 


and the crowd of business that oppressed me | kau, attended a lord mayor’s dinner at Guild- 
jat my return to London, that it was not in my 


hall, in 1829, where if there was a greater 
crowd and more riotous merriment, there 
could not, it is likely, have been more pomp 
and splendour. “It lasted,” says he, * full 
six hours, and six hundred people were pre- 
sent. The tables were set parallel from the 
top to the bottom of the hall, with the excep- 
tion of one which was placed across it at the 
top. At this the lord mayor himself and his 
most distinguished guests were seated. The 
‘coup d’eil’ from hence was imposing; the 
vast hall and its lofty columns, the tables ex- 
tending further than the eye could reach, and 
the huge mirrors behind them, so that they 
seemed prolonged to infinity. The brilliant 
illumination turned night into day ; and two 
bands of music, in a balcony at the end of the 
hall opposite to us played during the toasts, 
which were all of a national character... . 
At every toast which the lord mayor gave, a 
sort of master of the ceremonies, decorated 
with a silver chain, who stood behind his 
chair, called aloud, ‘ My lords and gentlemen, 
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fill your glasses !’”—Tour in England, &c., 
p. 155. 

There is also in the London Metropolitan 
Magazine for 1842, an account of the lord 
mayor’s dinner at Guildhall, in that year, 
which shows that “the new-made mayor's 
unwieldy state,” was not less a fit subject of 
satire in the 19th than in the 18th century. 

It was upon the eve of attending such a din- 
ner party as this, though no doubt smatler and 
more select, as being at the mansion-house, 
that she wrote in her journal: “14th. As 
the time approaches, | much feel this pros- 
pect. Gracious Lord, for thine own name’s 
sake, keep me from doing any thing in this, 
or any other thing, that is not right in thy 
sight ; and if right, be with me thyself in it, 
clothing me with the beautiful garments of thy 
righteousness and thy salvation, touching my 
tongue as with a live coal from thy altar, so 
to speak the Truth to those around me, that it 
may tend to good and edification. Grant me 
wisdom from above to do all in wisdom and 
discretion.” II. p, 445, 6. 

What a strange and inconsistent medley 
does the whole transaction exhibit! It is 
clear that she had misgivings about the pro- 
priety of being one of such a gay assemblage. 
Yet she prefers a prayer couched in awful 
language for the aid of the Almighty on the 
occasion. She talked at the dinner with Sir 
James Graham about the Patronage Society, 
with Lord Aberdeen about foreign politics, 
with Lord Stanley about the penal colonies, 
with Prince Albert about the religious educa- 
tion of his children and things in general, and 
with Sir Robert Peel on the prison subject. 
To one and all of these Leena on she had 
free access jn private to enforce her views at 
times and seasons beyond all comparison more 
suitable and more becoming her station and 
her sex, than the one she thus chose. How 
indeed, could she expect to make any deep 
and lasting impression on these men—amidst 
the fumes of wine—the din of music—the 
shouting forth of toasts, and all that babel of 
confused noises inseparable from such an 
occasion ! 

Can we avoid the conclusion that part of 
her inducements were “ also the most earnest 
wish of the lord mayor and lady mayoress,” 
and the anticipation of the distinction that 
would be paid her, and which was more than 
realized, in the kindness and respect shown 
her by ministers of state and members of par- 
liament, by barons, and bishops, by earls, and 
dukes, and royal princes. 

As might have been expected, her Friends 
were taken by surprise, and did not conceal 
their astonishment at this extraordinary move- 
ment, ‘23d, First-day. I find that the news- 
paper report of the dinner at the mansion- 
house, has excited some anxiety at my being 
there, from the toasts, the music, &c.; it is 
thought I set a bad example by it, and that it 
may induce others to go to such dinners, and 
that my being present may appear like ap- 
proving the toasts. I quite wish to be open to 
hear all sides, and to be instructed, and if 1 
have erred in going, to do so no more, should 
such an occasion occur again. At the same 





THE FRIEND. 


there and aleewards, oad snc? I heard the | 


sentiments of others, that | fear being now too 


She soon recovered from this depression ; 
for the next First-day she again partook of an 


entertainment at the mansion-house, whither } 


she was invited, by his desire, to meet the 
king of Prussia. Her account of this visit is 
highly characteristic. ‘First month 29th. 
To-morrow the king of Prussia has appointed 
me to meet him a luncheon at the mansion- 
house. I have rather felt its being the Sab- 
bath ; but as all is to be conducted in a quiet, 
suitable, and most orderly manner, consistent 
with the day, lam quite easy to go. May 
my most holy, merciful Lord, be near to me 
- my Helper, my Keeper, and my Counsel- 
or. 

30th, First-day. ‘ We had much deeply 
interesting conversation on various important 
subjects of mutual interest. We spoke of the 
christening. | dwelt on its pomp as undesira- 
ble, &c.; then upon episcopacy and its dan- 
gers; on prisons; on the marriage of the 
princess Mary of Prussia ; on the Sabbath. | 
entreated the lord mayor to have no toasts, to 
which he acceded, and the king approved ; but 
it was no light or easy matter. I rejoice to 
believe my efforts were right. I told the king 
my objection to any thing of the kind being 
allowed by the lord mayor on that day, in- 
deed, I expressed my disapprobation of them 
altogether. 1 may at the end of this weighty 
day return thanks to my most gracious Lord 
and Master, who has granted me his help and 
yo the sweet feeling of his love.” Il. p. 

The next day the king paid that famous 
visit to Newgate which has so often been de- 
scribed, in the course of which he kneeled by 
her side in prayer: he then returned with her 
to Upton, where he dined or took luncheon, 
—as the English call these mid-day dinners— 
with her family ; received an address from a 
deputation of Friends, and ended by spending 
the evening at Drury Lane Theatre, 

The position occupied by Elizabeth Fry at 
this period of her life was such as perhaps no 
woman in the middle ranks of life, ever before 
reached by such means. In her visit to the 
Continent in the preceding year, she had been 
received by the Kings of Belgium, Denmark, 
and Prussia, almost as an equal and a friend, 
with the most distinguished respect and kind- 
ness. 

Let us hear her description of her visit to 
the King of Denmark. ‘Imagine me, the 
king on one side and the queen on the other, 





* Respecting this luncheon, so quiet and orderly, 
and consistent with the day, we have information from 
another quarter, which shows that it was a splendid 
dinner. “The party at the mansion-house was com- 
paratively small, by desire of the king being limited 
to thirty-four distinguished personages, including his 
royal highness the Duke of Cambridge. ‘The order 
of the sitting of his lordship’s guests on that occasion 


* Lest the reader should doubt the accuracy of this 
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and only my poor French to depend upon.” 


| After describing the dinner, she adds, “ The 
much cast down or tried by these remarks.” | 


fashion was to touch glasses; no drinking 
healths ; the hing and queen touched my glass 
on both sides ; when dinner was over we all 
rose and went out together.” II, p. 426. 

The real statement of this little incident no 
doubt would have read, ** The fashion was to 
touch glasses—this being their mode of drink- 
ing healths ;” and so when the king and 
queen had touched her glass—an extreme 
mark of royal condescension,—and they all 
drank the wine together—they pledged each 
other’s healths according to the most refined 
fashion of Denmark. 

The discerning reader cannot fail to per- 
ceive how the manners and maxims of that 
gay and fashionable world with which Eliza- 
beth Fry had allowed herself to mingle, had 
tinged her character, and how frequently too 
misgivings as to their influence crossed and 
disturbed her own mind, ‘Twenty years be- 
fore, when all this adulation was new to her, 
and her children were just of an age to be 
carried captive by the outward splendour of 
those who courted their mother’s society, she 
consulted on this subject, the brother whom 
she styles, in language the exaggeration of 
which is inexcusable—“ her prophet, her 
priest, and often the upholder of her soul ;”’* 
and she received in reply such a letter as pro- 
bably no minister in the Society of Friends 
ever before wrote. Let us hear the narrative 
in the language of her daughters. 

“« Among other anxieties Mrs. Fry was often 
doubtful whether the variety of association, 
arising from her public engagements, was be- 
neficial to herself and her children. 

“To her brother Joseph Joht¥Gurney, whose 
opinion she highly valued, she applied for 
counsel ; his reply exists, and marks the view 
which he took of her peculiar circumstances 
and calling. 

“ Earlham, Sixth-day night, Twelfth mo. 31, 1819. 
“ My dearest sister,— 

“1 am so closely occupied, that I find it by 
no means easy to snatch half an hour to an- 
swer thy letter. My deliberate opinion is, 
that thy introduction to the great ones of the 
earth, is in the ordering of Divine Providence ; 





quotation, the whole passage, full of affectionate, yet 
unwarrantable exaggeration, and most characteristic 
of her warm family attachments—is subjcined. It 
was written in 1827, shortly after the death of her 
sister Rachel. 

“ Of my very many outward blessings, the brothers 
and sisters that I yet have, are among the greatest. 
Cc with her simple, powerful, noble, yet humble 
and devoted mind, R with her diligence, excel- 
lence, cheerfulness, vivacity, willingne’s, and power, 
to serve many. H with her chastened, refined, 
tender, humble, and powerful character. Louisa with 
her uncommon ability, talent, expansive generosity, 
and true sympathy and kindness. S » my rock ; 
always my friend, and my companion; more or less 
my guide, my counsellor, and my comforter. His 
stable mind, his living faith, his Christian practice, 














was remarkable ; at the cross table sat, to the right of | rejoice me often. Joseph, the fruitful vine whose 


the lord mayor, his majesty the King of Prussia and 
Mrs. Fry, and to the left the lady mayoress and the 
Duke of Cambridge. And the entertainment thus 
provided was altogether worthy of Sir John Pirie as 
chief magistrate of the metropolis of Great Britain.” 


time [ felt so much quietness and peace when | Timson’s Memoirs of Elizabeth Fry, p. 284. 








branches hang over the wall, my prophet, priest, and 
sympathiser, and often the upholder of my soul. 
D——, his uprightness, integrity, power, and sympa- 
thy, and son-like as well as brother-like attentions to 
me, invaluable; he has sweetened many of my bitter 


cups.” II. p. 65. 
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and this decides the question at once—as to 
thy being endangered by it, 1 think nothing 
of it. With regard to the dear girls, (the 
eldest was now in her nineteenth year,) though 
it is not exactly what one would have chosen, 
we must trust that it is for the best; if they 
are but kept humble, knowledge will do them 
no harm.” I. p. 389. 


(To be continued.) 


—a— 
From Graham's Magazine. 
THE FIRE OF DRIFT-WOOD., 
BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


We sat in the farm-house old, 
Whose windows looking o’er the bay, 
Gave to the sea-breeze damp and cold, 
An easy entrance night and day. 


Not far away we saw the port,— 
The strange, old-fashioned, silent town,— 
The light-house—the disinantled fort,— 
‘The wooden houses, quaint and brown. 


We sat and talked until the night 
Descending filled the little room ; 

Oar faces faded from the sight, 
Our voices only broke the gloom. 


We spake of many a vanished scene, 
Of what we once had thought and said, 
Of what had been, and might have been, 
And who was changed, and who was dead. 


All that fills the hearts of :riends, 
When first they feel, with secret pain, 
Their lives thenceforth have separate ends, 
And never can be one again. 


The first slight swerving of the heart, 
That words are powerless to express, 
And leave it still unsaid in part, 
Or say it in too great excess. 


The very tones in which we spake 

Had something strange, I could but mark ; 
The leaves of memory seemed to make 

A mournful rustling in the dark. 


Oft died the words upon our lips, 
As suddenly, from out the fire ; 

Built of the wrecks of stranded ships, 
The flames would leap and then expire. 


And, as their splendour flashed and failed, 
We thought of wrecks upon the main,— 
Of ships dismasted, that were hailed, 
And sent no answer back again. 


The windows rattling in their frames, 
The ocean roaring up the beach— 

The gusty blast—the flickering flames— 
All mingled vaguely in our speech. 


Until they made themselves a part 

Of fancies floating through the brain— 
The long lost ventures of the heart, 

That send no answer back again. 


Oh, flames that glowed! Oh hearts that yearned, 
They were indeed too much akin— 

The drift-wood fire without that barned, 
The thoughts that burned and glowed within. 
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Ants in South America.—But there is one} says, “ We may weil object against these, as 
variety of ant which must be excluded fromthe poor man did against the proud prelate, 
There is a small species | that went about to cover his vain and unchris- 
called the Saiiba, and they are a terrible an- 
noyance to the proprietors of rosinhas, inas-/that it was not as bishop, but as prince, he 
much as they strip the fruit trees of their| had all that splendour; to which the poor rus- 
An army of these will march toa 
tree, part ascending, and the others remaining | prince goeth to hell, what shall become of the 
below. Those above commence their devas- | prelate ag 


all commendation. 


leaves. 


THE FRIEND. 


tation, clipping off the leaves by large pieces ; 
and those below shoulder them as they fall, 
and march away to their rendezvous. It is 
surprising what a load one of these little things 
will carry, as disproportionate to its size, as 
if a man should stalk off beneath an oak. Be- 
fore morning, not a leaf is left upon the tree, 
and the unfortunate proprietor has the conso- 
lation of knowing that, unless he can discover 
the retreat of the saiibas, and unhole them, 
one by one every tree on his premises will be 
stripped.—Edwards’s Voyage up the Ama- 
zon. 


a 


How happy is the soul that has got above 
the prevalence of earthly riches, and desires, 
and relishes; and can, upon good grounds, 
consider itself a child of God’s family and 
kingdom ; promoting its interests; partaking 
of its blessings ; influenced by its expectations ; 
and waiting for death as the door of admission 
to all its enjoyments. 
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The inconsistencies which men professing 
to be Christians fall into, when they strive to 
reconcile their unrighteous principles and prac- 
tices, with the pure doctrines of the Gospel, 
are strikingly exemplified in the following let- 
ter of the present pope, whom a large propor- 
tion of the Christian church deem to be its 
visible head, and through which most of the 
ministers consider their authority to preach is 
derived, by succession from the Apostles. 
How absurd is the idea that a man can be 
justified in two opposite characters—one ap- 
proving war as a sovereign, and as an Italian, 
but as priest and pope, he must do his best to 
prevent his children from slaughtering each 
other. ‘To urge his people as a sovereign to 
fight and to kill, while as a pretended minister 
of Christ, he must do all that he can to pre- 
vent them, is a little contradictory to the doc- 
trine of the Apostle James, who reprobating 
the actions of some, says, “ Out of the same 
mouth proceedeth blessing and cursing.—My 
brethren, these things ought not to be.” It 
reminds us of the anecdote mentioned by Ro- 
bert Barclay, when speaking of some members 
of the church, who attempt to make a distinc- 
tion between their condition as men, and as 
jofficers of the church—that though they were 
| Practically as to their own private states, ene- 
mies to God and Christ, and so servants to 
|Satan, yet they were by virtue of their office, 
members and ministers of the church, and 
therefore competent to perform the duties of 
that office, and transmit the succession. He 


'tian-like sumptuousness, by distinguishing, 


|tic is said to have wisely answered, When the 








“ The Pope, the true Reformer.—The Re- 
volution in Europe, was started in Rome, be- 
yond all question. ‘The Pope himself was the 
first Reformer, who gave an impetus to the 
ball, that has since rolled with so much vio- 
lence from the Mediterranean to the Baltic, 
and from the Danube to the Po. The Pope 
having been reproached for all this, has thus 
replied in a letter to a member of the French 
National Assembly, no doubt Lamartine : 
“*The different Governments have long 
been reproaching me as the cause of their dis- 
asters and embarrassments. | have replied 
that in granting concessions to my people [ 
did but follow the advice*which those powers 
gave to my predecessors. If | have counsel- 
led the people to obey their rulers, 1 have en- 
gaged rulers to do justice to their people. Nor 
is it my fault if the people have risen against 
sovereigns who rejected my counsels. As to 
Italy, not only have I never opposed the war 
for their independence, but | approve the war 
as a sovereign and as an Italian. But as priest 
and pope, all Christians being my children, [ 
must do my best to prevent their slaughtering 


‘each other.’ ” 
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FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Committee on Admissions.--Samuel Bet- 
tle, Jr., No. 73 North Tenth street ; Charles 
Ellis, No. 95 South Eighth street, and No. 56 
Chestnut street; Benjamin H. Warder, No, 
179 Vine street; William Bettle, No. 244 N. 
Sixth street, and No, 14 South Third street ; 
John C. Allen, No. 180 South Second street. 

Visiting Managers for the Month. — 
John Elliott, No. 243 Race street; John Car- 
ter, No 105 8. Twelfth street; Josiah Daw- 
son, No. 318 Arch street. 

Superintendent.—-Philip Garrett. 

Matron.—Susan Barton. 


Aitending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 182 Arch street. 

Resident Physician.— Dr. Joshua H. 
Worthington. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee who have charge of this 
Institution are desirous of employing a com- 
petent Friend to teach Latin and Greek in the 
Boys’ Department. Application may be made 
to Nathan Sharples, Concord, Pa.; Samuel 
Hilles, Wilmington, Del.; Charles Yarnall, 
Philadelphia, or Thomas Evans, Haverford, 
Delaware county, Pa.—They also wish to en- 
gage the services of a Reading Teacher in the 
Boys’ School. Apply to Samuel Bettle, Phi- 
ladelphia ; Nathan Sharpless; Joel Evans, 
Springfield ; or Thomas Evans, Haverford. 
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